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NUMISMATICA  AMERICANA 

The  Early  Coins  of  America  — S.  S.  Crosby.  1875. 

By  JOHN  J.  FORD,  JR. 


In  the  American  colonial  series,  there 
is  only  one  superlative  reference  work 
that  adequately  covers  the  subject  in 
it’s  entirety.  Early  in  the  summer  of 
1875,  Sylvester  Sage  Crosby,  a Boston 
Jeweler,  finally  completed  a book  that 
has  never  been  surpassed,  or  even 
equaled,  in  the  seventy  six  years  since 


it's  publication.  The  full  title  of  this 
magnus  opus  was  “THE  EARLY 
COINS  OF  AMERICA;  and  the  laws 
governing  their  issue.  Comprising  also 
descriptions  of  the  Washington  Pieces, 
the  Anglo-American  Tokens,  many 
pieces  of  unknown  origin,  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  and 
the  first  Patterns  of  the  United  States 
Mint.”  It  contained  384  pages  and  was 
extensively  illustrated  by  110  wood  cuts, 
10  coin  and  2 manuscript  plates. 

The  history  of  “The  Early  Coins  of 
America”  is  quite  interesting.  The  publi- 
cation of  a standard  work  on  colonial 
coins  was  originally  suggested  to  the 
New  England  Numismatic  and  Archae- 
ological Society  by  one  of  it’s  officers, 
Vice-President  Charles  Chaplin.  The 
society  seised  upon  the  idea  with  con- 
siderable enthusiasm  and  organised  a 
committee  to  prepare  the  work  for  publi- 
cation. Mr.  Crosby,  who  commenced  col- 
lecting in  1857  at  the  tender  age  of 
twenty  years,  was  appointed  chairman, 
the  other  gentlemen  being  Messrs.  Dud- 
ley R.  Child,  Charles  Chaplin,  Charles 
S.  Fellows,  T.  Edward  Bond  and  James 
E.  Root.  Before  the  work  had  progressed 
to  any  great  length,  Mr.  Fellows  left  the 
group. 
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^lje  doir)^  of  $ir\etcidk. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  ist,  1872. 


Dear  Sir  : — 

The  Committee  of  Publication  of  the  New  England  Numismatic  and  Archaeological 
Society  purpose  publishing  a work  on  the  early  coinage  of'America. 

It  will  include  the  Sommer  Islands  pieces  ; all  the  silver  coinage  of  New  England  , the 

Rosa  Americana  coins  ; the  Granby  tokens  ; the  colonial  pieces  of  Virginia  ; the  early  coins  of 

Vermont,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  Massachusetts  ; the  Washington  issues  ; together  with  the 
pattern  pieces  of  the  Mint  previous  to  its  regular  issues  of  1793  i a^so  many  tokens  struck  in 
Europe  for  circulation  in  this  country,  etc.,  etc. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Committee  to  make  it  a more  complete  and  thorough  work  on 
the  early  Numismatic  history  of  America  than  has  ever  been  published  ; and  to  accomplish  this, 
time,  labor,  and  money  have  been  freely  given,  as  the  book  will  abundantly  testify. 

The  work  will  necessarily  embrace  much  of  the  early  history  of  this  country  a great  deal 
of  which  has  never  been  published  — and  will  therefore  commend  itself  to  many  antiquarians  and 
historians  outside  of  the  Numismatic  ranks. 

An  edition  of  but  three  hundred  and  fifty  copies  will  be  printed,  and  issued*  to  subscribers 

only,  in  a series  of  about  ten  numbers,  containing  32  quarto  pages  each.  It  will  be  printed  on 

fine  tinted  paper,  with  new  type,  and  each  number  will  contain  at  least  one  full  page  of  accurate 

illustrations. 

Price , One  Dollar  per  number.  Owing  to  the  heavy  outlay  attending  its  production,  sub- 
scribers are  required  to  accompany  their  orders  with  Five  Dollars,  one-half  the  estimated  amount 

of  subscription. 

Receipts  for  payments  in  advance  will  be  sent  with  the  first  number,  which  will  be  ready 
in  the  early  part  of  January  next,  and  followed  by  the  others  in  monthly  parts  till  the  work  is 

completed. 

The  names  of  subscribers  to  this  work  will  be  published  in  the  last  number. 

The  copy  being  now  ready  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  its  publication  will 
be  commenced  forthwith,  and  the  Committee  respectfully  solicit  your  subscription  prior  to  January 

IS*.  1 873.  „ 0 _ 

All  communications  relating  to  this  matter  should  be  addressed  to  Sylvester  S.  Crosby, 

240  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hoping  to  receive  an  early  and  favorable  response,  we  remain, 

Very  truly  yours, 

SYLVESTER  S.  CROSBY,  Chairman , 
CHARLES  CHAPLIN, 

DUDLEY  R.  CHILD, 

JAMES  E.  ROOT, 

T.  EDWARD  BOND, 

Committee  of  Publication. 
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In  November,  1872,  the  remaining 
members  of  the  publication  committee 
announced  formally,  the  purposed  work 
on  the  early  coinage  of  this  country. 
This  was  accomplished  with  the  aid  of 
a circular  that  was  liberally  distributed 
in  numismatic  circles.  It  is  reproduced 
elsewhere  in  this  article. 

The  original  idea  was  to  print  “The 
Early  Coins  of  America”  in  a series  of 
ten  numbers,  each  to  contain  thirty  two 
quarto  pages.  These  numbers  were  to 
contain  at  least  one  full  page  of  accurate 
illustrations  each,  meaning  of  course,  a 
plate  reproduced  from  the  coins  them' 
selves.  As  published,  the  book  did  con' 
tain  a plate  for  each  section  or  number, 
but  these  were  not  equally  divided  and 
two  reproduced  document's  rather  than 
coins.  However,  the  plates  were  of  ex' 
tremely  high  quality  for  the  period,  as 
they  were  made  by  the  Heliotype  process 
and  are  comparable  with  the  finest,  fine' 
screen  half  tones  used  today.  The  work 
was  finally  completed  in  twelve  sections 
instead  of  ten,  but  the  contemplated  size 
of  each  part  was  adhered  to  and  the  final 
work  consisted  of  exactly  384  pages,  or 
twelve  parts  of  thirty  two  pages  each. 

For  various  and  sundry  reasons,  the 
members  of  the  original  publication  coni' 
mittee  dropped  out,  and  Crosby  was  left 
with  the  work  entrusted  to  the  group. 
It  seems  a foregone  conclusion  that  he 
was  quite  bitter  about  the  final  turn  of 
events,  and  he  stated,  in  no  uncertain 
terms,  that  he  would  have-  never  at' 
tempted  the  job  had  he  even  remotely 
entertained  the  idea  that  the  whole  labor 
and  responsibility  would  be  left  entire' 
ly  to  him. 

The  asking  price  of  “The  Early  Coins 
of  America”  was  One  Dollar  per  nunv 
her.  It  was  issued  to  subscribers  on  a 
Five  Dollars  down  basis,  the  balance  be' 
ing  paid  as  the  subscriber  received  the 
sixth  and  subsequent  sections.  Payments 
were  handled  by  the  New  England  So' 
ciety  as  a receipt,  in  the  collection  of 
the  author,  indicates.  In  all,  twenty  two 


Societies,  Libraries  and  Colleges,  to' 
gether  with  one  hundred  and  thirty  eight 
individuals  initially  subscribed  to  the 
publication.  A complete  list  of  sub' 
scribers  was  included  with  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  members  which  appeared 
simultaneously.  It  is  believed  that  Crosby 
had  T.  R.  Marvin,  the  noted  numismatic 
printer,  issue  three  hundred  and  fifty 
complete  copies.  The  copies  that  re' 
mained  unsold  upon  completion  of  the 
work,  were  offered  for  sale  at  $12.00 
per  set  of  twelve  parts  in  paper.  Copies 
bound  in  cloth,  with  beveled  boards,  uiv 
cut,  the  sides  gilt,  were  available  at 
$1^.00  All  available  copies  were  soon 
distributed  and  the  edition  exhausted. 

In  the  April,  1876,  number  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Numismatics  (Vol. 
X,  No.  4),  Dr.  Edward  Maris,  the 
noted  Philadelphia  numismatist,  adver' 
tised  a plate  of  48  varieties  of  Connecti' 
cut,  Vermont  and  New  Jersey  Cents, 
which  were  described  but  not  illustrated 
in  the  Crosby  book.  Maris  prepared  this 
plate  for  inclusion  in  “The  Early  Coins 
of  America”  and  made  it  as  uniform  as 
possible  to  the  ten  original  coin  plates. 
The  price  was  fifty  cents.  The  Maris 
plate  can  be  readily  identified  by  the 
words  “ Woodburytype  Process”  which 
appear  at  its  base.  Copies  of  Crosby  are 
found  with  and  without  it.  Many  indi' 
viduals  have  erroneously  over'emphasized 
the  value  of  this  extra  illustration.  ActU' 
ally,  it  consists  mainly  of  the  good 
Doctor’s  fine  Jersey  Cents,  almost  all  of 
which  are  better  illustrated  in  his  famous 
work  on  the  subject  published  in  1881. 

“The  Early  Coins  of  America”  was 
reviewed  in  the  October,  1875,  issue  of 
the  A.J.N.  (Vol.  X,  No.  2),  by  Dr. 
Maris.  A review,  contemporary  with  the 
publication,  seems  to  us  of  extraordinary 
interest  and  value.  We  reproduce  it. 

“There  is  much  that  may  he  said  in  commendation 
of  this  elegant  volume.  The  typographical  execu- 
tion, from  the  press  of  the  well-known  house  of  the 
Messrs.  Marvin,  is  very  handsome.  The  paper, 
which  is  slightly  tinted,  is  of  excellent  quality.  The 
wood  cuts  are  very  accurate,  and  the  heliotypes 
familiarize  numerous  pieces,  known  only  to  the 
many  by  description.  But  the  merit  that  overtops 
all  others  to  which  it  may  rightly  lay  claim,  is  its 
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reliability.  This,  lor  a historical  work,  is  indeed 
all-important;  and  the  one  before  us  is  very  largely 
made  up  from  official  records. 

True  it  is,  there  is  an  incompleteness,  but  this 
was  unavoidable  for  two  reasons.  One  of  these 
was  because  it  was  commenced  too  late.  Silver 
money  had  ceased  to  circulate  for  a decade,  and  the 
old  coppers,  from  amongst  which  so  many  colonial 
pieces  and  tokens  were  supplied  to  our  cabinets, 
had  almost  wholly  disappeared.  The  other  reason 
should  not  have  been  insuperable,  it  was  t lie  want 
of  the  co-operation  which  it  was  in  the  power  of 
many  collectors  to  have  furnished.  Our  author  fully 
acknowledges  by  name  those  who  have  rendered  him 
service.  But  in  the  collection  of  material  for  such 
a work  as  this,  diligent  co-workers  in  all  parts  uf 
the  New  England  and  Middle  States  more  especially, 
were  needed.  No  two-penny  collection,  however 
small,  however  poor,  should  have  been  despised  by 
these  assistants,  without  examination  to  see  what 
it  contained.  The  writer  has  many  times  been  re- 
warded by  observing  this  rule,  a single  find  of 
something  new  being  to  him  a sufficient  reward 
for  the  nine  and  forty  failures.  A case  in  point  may 
be  mentioned.  An  acquaintance  had  occasion  to 
revisit  his  early  home  in  Mifflin  County,  among  the 
mountains  of  Central  Pennsylvania.  lie  was  asked 
to  look  out  for  old  coppers,  and  succeeded  in  find- 
ing four.  One  of  these  proved  to  be  a colonial,  that 
in  the  “Early  Coins”  is  rated  at  the  sixth  or  highest 
degree  of  rarity. 

It  may  be  thought  a largely  disproportionate  space 
is  devoted  to  the  author’s  State.  But  there  was  much 
to  be  said  on  this  subject,  and  the  official  docu- 
ments were  here  accessible.  We  notice  that  South 
Carolina  is  not  given  a place  in  the  Index,  (though 
mentioned  in  the  Table  of  Contents.)  Doubtless 
that  and  other  like  omissions,  were  unintentional. 

Then,  the  reason  why  some  pieces  are  not  even 
mentioned,  we  cannot  at  all  understand,  the  Castor- 
land  and  Pitt  Token,  for  instance,  which  certainly 
had  as  much  reference  to  America  as  had  the  New 
England  Elephant;  and  the  Church  Penny,  struck 
in  1790,  over  worn  English  half-pence,  circulated 
as  money,  just  as  truly  as  did  the  Cranbv  and  the 
Newby  coppers.  Although  the  Peace  and  Kitanning 
medals  are  not  coins,  is  not  their  historical  import- 
ance such  as  would  have  justified  a few  observa- 
tions respecting  them — the  earliest  Medals  ever 
struck  in  America?  The  author  probably  was  not 
aware  that  J.  J.  Mickley  is  possessed  of  a "Half 
Disme”  in  copper.  He  supposes  it  to  be  unique  in 
this  metal. 

On  page  181  mention  is  made  of  a Vcrmontis 
copper,  “too  much  worn  to  represent  satistactorilv,” 
of  which  he  has  seen  “but  one  impression,”  that 
owned  by  J.  C.  Brevoort.  There  is,  it  is  believed, 
in  the  cabinet  of  Lyman  Wilder,  of  Hoosic  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  a Vermontis,  in  good  condition,  that  if  not 
a duplicate  of  the  above,  is  wholly  different  from 
the  variety  described  and  figured  on  page  180.  The 
cabinet  of  the  late  Jacob  Cl.  Morris,  who  was 
drowned  on  the  occasion  of  the  wreck  of  the 
steamship  Arctic,  mention  of  whom  is  made  on 
page  318 — is  now  in  the  possession  of  his  sister, 
Caroline  W.  Pennock,  of  Howellville,  Delaware 
County.  Pennsylvania. 

S.S.C.  says:  “It  is  difficult  correctly  to  estimate 
the  rarity  of  the  different  varieties,  as  it  sometimes 
happens  that  one  which  is  very  rare  in  one  section 
of  the  country,  is  not  so  in  another.  Possibly  the 
entire  coinage  of  some  dies  may  have  been  sent 
to  distant  parts,  and  there  remained  until  thrown 
out  of  circulation:  thus  many  specimens  from  these 
dies  might  be  found  in  those  localities,  though  al- 
most entirely  if  not  qtfite  unknown  elsewhere.” 
The  force  of  these  remarks  is  illustrated  in  the 
experience  of  the  writer.  A variety  of  a Connecti- 
cut cent  is  spoken  of  as  so  rare  that  Mr.  Crosby 
knows  “of  but  one  specimen.”  Not  long  since, 
three  or  four  were  seen  by  the  writer  in  one  day 
in  this  city. 


Very  great  is  the  amount  of  time  and  labor 
necessarily  bestowed  in  the  preparation  and  publi- 
cation of  this  work.  The  author  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated that  it  is  now  completed,  and  that  he  has 
succeeded  so  well.  While  he  has  his  theories — not  in 
all  cases  those  which  will  be  adopted  by  all  his 
readers — there  is  an  absence  of  random  assertion, 
calculated  to  commend  the  work  to  confidence.  It 
is  not  likely  to  receive  or  to  require  any  corrections 
other  than  those  which  the  light  that  subsequent 
discoveries  may  throw  upon  the  subject,  show  to  be 
needed.  The  numismatist  especially,  must  hereafter 
regard  it  as  an  authority  not  to  be  questioned  when 
brought  into  conflict  with  previous  essays,  ’ ex- 
cepting upon  evidence  of  the  most  satisfactory 
character.” 

The  editors  of  the  A.J.N.,  among 
them,  William  Sumner  Appleton  and 
Jeremiah  Colburn,  were  not  in  full  agree' 
ment  with  the  collector  from  the  Quaker 
City.  They  commented  upon  the  Maris 
review  as  tollows 

“The  editors  have  much  pleasure  in  printing  this 
review,  and  heartily  endorse  most  of  it.  In  regard 
to  the  omissions  mentioned  in  the  fourth  paragraph, 
it  so  happens  that  they  are  in  a position  to  speak 
with  knowledge  and  authority.  One  of  them,  Mr. 
Appleton,  was  in  constant  consultation  with  Mr. 
Crosby  during  the  printing  of  his  work,  and  particu- 
larly urged  the  omission  of  the  Pitt  token,  which 
Mr.  Crosby  had  some  thought  of  inserting;  Mr. 
.Appleton  gladly  assumes  the  responsibility  of  its 
non-appearance.  Mr.  Crosby  announced  a work  on 
the  Coins  of  America,  and  would  have  made  a 
great  mistake  in  inserting  any  Medals  or  Medalets, 
however  interesting;  besides,  where  would  he  have 
drawn  the  line  of  interest?  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  one  will  soon  give  us  an  equally  complete 
work  on  Medals,  in  which  undertaking  he  may  also 
depend  on  the  willing  assistance  of  the  Editors.” 

After  seventy  six  years,  whatever  we 
may  add  to  the  above  exchange  of  ideas, 
seems  of  relatively  little  consequence. 
However,  we  have  long  eehoed  Dr.  Maris 
in  a few  salient  instances. 

Crosby’s  work  is  not  complete.  For 
reasons  unknown  to  us,  a number  of 
well  known  colonial  items  were  ex' 
eluded.  In  a very  few  instances  the 
author  offers  partial  explanation  in  the 
text.  Other  than  these,  the  few  excuses 
offered  originate  with  Crosby’s  contribu' 
tors  and  are  contemporary  with  the  pub' 
lication.  We  have  always  felt  that  a 
gradual  decrease  or  waning  of  interest 
was  evident  toward  the  end  of  the  book. 
This  “tapering  off’’  is  particularly  ap' 
parent  in  the  Washington  series,  which 
is  obviously  incomplete.  Perhaps,  the 
extremely  heavy  burden  of  a thankless 
and  arduous  task  became  more  and  more 
intolerable  as  the  author  progressed. 

While  not  quite  complete  and  perfect. 
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so  little  has  been  discovered  since  its 
publication,  that  no  authority  has  ever 
attempted  to  rewrite,  revise  or  issue  a 
complementary  work  to  "The  Early 
Coins  of  America.1’ 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
what'  information  the  book  does  have  is 
all  highly  authentic.  While  generally  re- 
garded as  strictly  a numismatic  publica- 
tion, the  "Early  Coins  of  America”  is 
also  a noted  and  highly  reliable  historical 
work  of  no  little  merit.  For  this  reason, 
if  for  no  other,  the  book  is  an  excellent 
primer  or  bible  and  if  only  one  volume 
is  to  be  considered,  it'  is  the  boo\  on 
colonial  coins. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  master 
work  on  colonial  coins,  several  other 
students  have  made  noteworthy  strides, 
particularly  in  reference  to  the  various 
state  coinages.  The  publication  of  this 
material,  often  highly  specialised,  in 
some  instances  only  supplements  Crosby. 
In  others,  the  discovery  of  new  informa- 
tion and  the  application  of  modern 
methods  of  study,  has  superseded  the 
"Early  Coins.”  We  will  take  up  the 
relative  value  of  these  later  publications 
at  an  early  date. 

The  question  of  what  to  pay  for  a 
copy  of  Crosby  is  a difficult  one.  During 
the  last  two  or  three  decades,  at  least 


up  to  1 94 S',  copies  have  sold  at  an  aver- 
age of  $40.00.  On  occasion,  volumes 
have  sold  as  high  as  $75.00  and  as  low 
as  $22.50.  This  variance  reflects  not  only 
the  interest  of  the  purchaser,  but  the  con- 
dition of  the  book,  it’s  binding  and  the 
possible  absence  of  one  or  more  plates. 
While  complete  copies  were  once  avail- 
able in  paper,  we  have  never  seen  an 
unbound  volume.  Bindings  range  from 
cheap  cloth,  to  buckram,  to  hand  tooled 
morocco.  Condition  is  often  a prime 
factor,  as  many  of  the  old  bindings,  par- 
ticularly leather  ones,  have  deteriorated 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  books  cannot 
be  handled.  After  all,  a numismatic  book, 
or  any  book,  is  meant  to  be  read,  and  we 
may  add,  read  wisely. 

In  1945,  R.  Green,  a Chicago  dealer, 
reprinted  Crosby,  reproducing  the  en- 
tire book,  including  the  twelve  original 
plates  together  with  the  Maris  "Wood- 
burytype.”  Green  bound  his  reprint  in 
green  fahricord  and  we  understand  that 
the  edition  was*  limited  to  500  copies. 
The  reprint,  a fair  replica  of  the  original, 
was  first  offered  in  September,  1945,  at 
$20.00.  Subsequently,  dealer  Green  ad- 
vertised the  contemplated  publication  of 
a supplement  to  Crosby,  listing  all  of 
the  known  major  varieties  of  colonials 
discovered  since  1875. 


DOMESTIC  COINAGE  EXECUTED,  BY  MINTS,  DURING  AUGUST,  1951 

Denomination  Philadelphia  San  Francisco  Denver 

SILVER 

Half-dollars — Regular  $1,180,554.50  $1,010,000.00  

“ — Commemorative: 

Booker  T.  Washington  225,034.50  

Quarter  dollars  195,777.25  

Dimes  1,394,310.90  175,000.00  $1,522,000.00 

MINOR 


Five-cent  pieces  $ 155.00  

One-cent  pieces  249,481.00  $ 123,000.00  $ 710,300.00 


DOMESTIC  COINAGE  EXECUTED,  BY  MINTS,  DURING  SEPTEMBER,  1951 

Denomination  Philadelphia  San  Francisco  Denver 

SILVER 


Half  dollars  $ 2,757.50 

Quarter  dollars  874,378.75 

Dimes  551.50 

MINOR 


$ 880,000.00  $1,114,700.00 

121,000.00  1,203,000.00 

687,000.00 


Five-cent  pieces  $ 279,275.00  

One-cent  pieces  367,905.00  171,000.00  664,650.00 
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Philadelphia  Mint 

By  WALTER  BREEN 

CONTINUED 


I think  that  the  1815-16  silver  coinage 
practically  tells  its  own  story  in  these  en- 
tries in  the  Bullion  Journal  “C”  (1813- 
25).  The  smallness  of  operation  is  pro- 
bably from  high  bullion  prices  during 
the  war. 


May  4,  1815. 


July  8. 


Sept.  19. 

Dec.  5. 


Dec.  16. 
Dec.  31. 


The  Bank  of  Pennsyb 
vania  deposited  $2943. 
2 3 in  standard  silver 
which  was  returned  un- 
coined, an  unprece- 
dented and  unique  oc- 
currence. 

The  Planters  Bank  of 
New  Orleans  sent  in 
$14371. U]/2  in  silver, 
requesting  that  it  be 
coined  into  quarter  dol- 
lars only. 

I.  C.  Jones,  T.  Fitch 
Co.  deposited  $38575. 
86|/2  standard  silver. 

The  Bank  of  Pennsyl- 
vania (having  heard 
that  the  Mint  coined 
gold  in  November)  re- 
deposited  its  original 
load  of  $2943.23  silver, 
and  followed  this  with 
$222.16 Zi  more.  All  of 
the  foregoing  deliveries 
were  then  sent  to  the 
Melter  and  Refiner, 
from  whom  metal 
passed  to  the  Coiner. 

Coined  were  69,232 
quarter  dollars. 

On  hand  in  the  Coin- 
er’s custody:  $46205 
silver.  (Evidently  this 


included  the  coins  just 
reported;  it  was  enough 
as  bullion  to  account 
for  these  and  for  the 
Jones  E?  Fitch  deposit 
of  Sept.  19,  with  a 
small  remainder. 
Whether  any  was 
coined  was  not  stated 
in  the  Journal  nor  in 
any  other  Mint  records 
evidently  an  over- 
sight, as  this  was  or- 
dinarily noted  for  all 
metals.) 

Jan.  10,  1816.  Delivered  from  the 

Coiner  (initial  entry) 
47,150  half  dollars  and 
20,003  quarter  dollars, 
making  $28575.75  or 
enough  to  pay  the  Sept. 
19  deposit. 

(Jan.  11.  Mint  burned,  and  apparatus 
tor  rolling  gold  and  silver  ingots  into 
strips  of  planchet  thickness  was  suffici- 
ently damaged  to  preclude  any  further 
precious-metal  coinage.  Afterwards  was 
deposited  only  a negligible  amount  of 
bullion  until  1818.) 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  coinage  reported  for  1816  was  from 
1815  dies,  and  good  reason  to  believe  it 
was  made  in  1815  after  Dec.  16  but 
not  reported  out  because  of  the  Mint's 
usual  closing  down  for  settling  accounts 
and  making  up  the  annual  Director's 
Reports;  this  will  explain  why  the  other 
depositors  were  not  paid  off  until  Janu- 
ary 10  following.  The  small  differences 
obtained  if  one  attempts  to  balance  the 
Mint’s  1815  books  for  the  above  trans- 
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actions  will  refer  to  wastage  and  assays 
pieces,  compensation  for  allowing  or  for 
raising  silver  bullion  to  standard  fineness, 
and  for  the  possibility  that  the  Mint  paid 
off  its  depositors  in  some  instances  by 
draft  or  in  other  forms  than  their  own 
coined  bullion. 

It  is  believed  that  the  greater  part 
of  both  deliveries  of  quarter  dollars  in 

1823  (1800  on  Feb.  23,  and  16,000  on 
Dec.  31)  was  dated  1822,  inasmuch  as 
the  1822  obverse  held,  while  the  1823 
die  broke  quickly. 

No  explanation  is  immedate  nor  plaus' 
ible  for  the  absence  of  mention  of 

1824  quarter  dollars  or  dismes  in  the 
Mint  records.  Certain  it  is  that  none 
were  coined  except  proofs  in  that  caleiv 
dar  year;  the  explanation  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  smaller  silver  denominations 
were  coined  only  on  special  request,  and 
the  Mint  did  not  always  keep  a stock  on 
hand  as  the  requests  sometimes  were 
separated  by  long  periods  of  time.  It 
is  believed  that  the  dismes  dated  1824 
constituted  the  initial  delivery  in  1825, 
1000,000  on  August  22;  and  that  the 
quarters  comprised  the  24,000  struck  on 
Dec.  10,  1825.  This  conjecture  gives 
results  consistent  with  the  known  rarity 
levels,  but  there  is  no  really  strong 
evidence  such  as  the  time  of  destruction 
of  the  1824  dies.  As  early  as  1838  a 
numismatist,  one  W.  G.  Stearns — one  of 
America’s  first  coin  collectors  besides 
Stickney,  Mickley  and  a few  less' 
known  ones — wrote  the  Director  of  the 
Mint;  asking  an  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon,  namely  coins  dated  in 
years  when  none  were  supposedly  struck. 
The  Director’s  answer  (one  in  a long 
series  of  correspondence  with  Stearns, 
who  therein  struck  up  an  arrangement 
whereby  both  his  own  collection  and  the 
Mint  Cabinet  would  be  benefited 
through  swapping)  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  coins  must  have  been  delivered 
by  the  coiner  in  the  year  following  the 
date  on  the  pieces. 

The  report  of  4000  quarter  dollars 


struck  Dec.  29,  1827,  I believe  to  have 
covered  coins  actually  dated  1825.  There 
are  two  reasons:  first,  the  fact  that  all 
the  1827  originals  known  to  me  or  re' 
ported  have  been  proofs  or  impaired 
proofs,  and  proofs  before  the  Gobrecht 
Dollars  were  never  included  in  the  Mint 
records;  and  second,  the  ahovementioned 
Mint  practice  of  issuing  the  smaller  sib 
ver  coins  only  on  special  request. 

HalTdisme  coinage  resumed  July  4, 
1829;  it  represented  the  second  silver 
use  of  the  recently  introduced  techniques 
mentioned  in  some  1828  correspondence 
of  the  Director,  Samuel  Moore.  These 
techniques,  gradually  extended  to  all  the 
denominations  by  1836,  involved  more 
mechanical  execution  and  finish,  both  on 
dies  and  in  striking  of  the  coins;  its 
most  noticeable  feature  was  the  rein' 
traduction  for  the  first  time  since  1793 
of  beads  in  the  border  instead  of  radial 
lines;  Director  Moore  made  special  men' 
tion  of  this  in  his  letters.  The  first  silver 
use  of  the  new  methods  was  in  the  1828 
dismes  with  small  date. 

The  Director  also  wished  to  take  that 
opportunity  to  get  rid  of  the  super' 
fluous  motto  of  unknown  origin,  E 
PLURIBUS  UNUM;  he  secured  the 
Director’s  approval  for  its  omission  on 
the  1831  quarter  dollars  which  were 
scheduled  to  exhibit  also  the  improved 
coining  techniques,  and  which  were  first 
released  on  February  4 of  that  year. 
(He  also  used  the  scheduled  weight  re' 
duction  of  1834  in  the  goldpieces  as  an 
excuse  for  changing  the  type  and  drop' 
ping  this  motto,  which  he  felt  duplicated 
the  meaning  given  by  the  words 
UNITED  STATES  one  sovereign 
nation  out  of  many  sovereign  states — 
without  adding  anything.) 

The  1836  Gobrecht  pattern  dollars 
and  half'dollars  were  struck  from  the 
dies  finally  approved  (about  eight  or 
nine  dollar  dies  having  been  previously 
engraved  and  lead  trials  taken  but  re' 
jccted)  on  the  new  steam  press  only  in 
November  and  December  1836.  Patterns 
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they  were,  as  the  weights-  412J/2  grains 
tor  the  dollars  and  206]/*  grains  for  the 
half-dollars — were  not  to  he  authorized 
until  Congress  passed  the  Act  ot  Janu- 
ary 18,  1837,  and  moreover  the  dollars 
obviously  anticipated  the  coming  admis- 
sion ot  Michigan  into  the  Union  by  the 
number  ot  stars  on  the  reverse.  The 
number  ot  dollars  is  known  to  have  been 
1000,  delivered  in  two  warrants  on  Dec. 
31,  1836.  The  number  of  half-dollars 
(first  struck  Nov.  8)  cannot  be  deter- 
mined; the  Bullion  Journals  only  itemize 
monthly  quantities,  here  738,000  on 
Nov.  30  and  1,034,200  on  Dec.  31.  Per- 
haps the  best  estimate  would  be  4,200 
reeded  edge  half-dollars. 

The  Bullion  Journal  for  1837  con- 
tains a March  3 1 entry  of  600  silver 
dollars  delivered;  there  is  no  serious 
doubt  they  were  from  1836  dies,  and  it 
is  suspected  that  this  is  a bookkeeping 
foulup.  If  the  account  books  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  for  this  period  are 
extant,  they  may  clear  this  up;  tor  the 
600  dollars  of  Warrant  1473  (delivered 
Dec.  31,  1836)  are  supposed  to  have 
gone  to  that  bank,  and  it  the  payment 
was  actually  made  in  gold  or  in  some 
other  form,  this  will  explain  the  hold- 
over. The  Director  of  the  Mint  is  known 
to  have  had  a good  supply  on  hand  ot 
the  1836  coins  as  late  as  1838 — so  that 
they  were  certainly  not  sent  out  for 
circulation  as  were  the  smaller  coins.  We 
know  this  from  the  Director’s  sending 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  titty 
of  them  in  that  year,  promising  to  send 
also  25  of  the  “new  emission”  ot  1838 
not  yet  coined.  (Nos.  173  and  174  of 
1837-8  LETTERS  MINT  6?  BRANCH- 
ES, dated  July  5 and  9.)  H owever,  I 
nowhere  find  any  reference  to  the  1838 
dollars  actually  being  coined  or  sent  to 
anyone.  The  earliest  place  where  any 
conjecture  on  the  number  struck  is  made, 
is  Dickeson’s  book  AMERICAN  NU- 
MISMATIC MANUAL  (1859)  which 
gives  the  quantity  as  18.  As  for  the  1839 
dollars,  the  Director’s  Report  says  300 


were  made,  but  I don’t  find  any  refer- 
ence to  the  pieces  in  any  of  the  Mint 
records  including  the  Bullion  Journals. 

The  Liberty  Seated  type  was  intro- 
duced in  the  dimes  on  June  30,  1837, 
and  in  the  half-dimes  on  July  25.  The 
quantities  struck  of  each  type  therefore 
are  as  follows: 

Draped  bust  dimes- — 359,500 

Half  dimes — 871,000 

Liberty  seated  dimes — 682,500 

Half  dimes — 1,405,000 

The  evidence  is  in  the  Director’s  cor- 
respondence which  assigns  the  time  of 
first  coinage,  and  the  Bullion  Journals 
which  exhibit  each  delivery  made  by 
the  Coiner  to  the  Treasurer. 


Similarly  we  can  assign  (though  with 
slightly  less  degree  of  certainty)  the 
1838  quarter  dollar  coinage  thus:  Bust 
type  366,000,  Liberty  Seated  466,000, 
first  delivery  on  29  September  1838.  On 
Sept.  13  the  Director  sent  twenty  speci- 
mens for  approval  as  a new  coinage, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  but 
he  did  not  say  they  were  the  first  struck, 
unlike  all  the  other  instances. 


On  Aug.  16,  1839,  the  Director  sent 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  two  half- 
dollars  of  a “new  impression”  not  other- 
wise described.  It  is  thus  a moot  question 
whether  they  were  Liberty  Seated  with 
or  without  drapery.  Before  that  time 
there  had  been  coined  1,362,160  half- 
dollars;  I conjecture  these  to  have  been 
the  bust  type,  and  this  new  impression 
to  have  been  the  Liberty  Seated  without 
drapery;  but  my  only  reason  for  assign- 
ing this  instead  of  the  alternative  (that 
this  marked  the  division  between  the 
coins  without  and  with  drapery)  is  that 
the  mere  trivial  change  to  hub  with 
drapery  which  went'  without  comment  in 
1840  would  not  have  in  1839  merited 
such  attention. 

The  correct  division  of  the  silver  coin- 
age of  185  3 into  types  without  and  with 
arrows  is  possible  on  the  basis  of  monthly 
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coinage  reports.  The  Act  of  185  3 took 
effect  in  the  Mint  on  April  1,  1853. 
Therefore  the  coins  divide  as  follows: 

Quarters  Dimes  Half  dimes 
No  arrows — 

44,200  95,000  135,000 

Arrows — - 

1 5,2 1 0,020  1 2,078,010  1 3,2 10,020 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  the  cor- 
responding records  for  1873  are  not  ex- 
tant to  my  knowledge,  which  leaves  one 
big  hiatus  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
division  by  types  of  the  Philadelphia 
silver  coins. 

It'  should  be  noted  here  that  the  De- 
ficiency Act  of  1853  which  provided 
that  the  trirnes  should  henceforth  be  of 
standard  silver  and  weigh  in  proportion 
to  the  other  minor  silver,  had  no  effect 
on  the  185  3 trirnes.  All  were  coined  be- 
fore March  3 1,  1853,  and  the  change 
of  type  which  took  place  in  1854  (ad- 
dition of  olive  branch  and  arrows  to  re- 
verse, and  the  extra  outlines  to  star  on 
obv.)  was  designed  to  mark  this,  just 
as  the  arrows  did  the  silver.  The  Mickley 
sale  of  1867,  indeed,  had  a pattern  of 
this  kind  dated  1853,  in  standard  silver. 
The  piece  was  poorly  described  and  has 
not  since  been  located;  but  I have  little 
doubt  it  was  of  this  type.  The  Mint 
Director  (Eckert)  is  responsible  along 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
the  addition  of  arrows,  rays,  etc.  to 
already  overcrowded  designs,  and  the 
change  in  the  trime  is  of  the  same  char- 
acter and  probably  the  same  origin. 

The  correct  division  of  the  1878  Mor- 
gan dollars  into  types  (eight  and  seven 
tail  feathers)  is  as  follows  below;  the 
information  is  derived  from  the  Phila- 
delphia daily  coinage  reports  (extant 
1878-98)  and  from  the  statement  eman- 
ating from  the  Phila.  Superintendent, 
quoted  several  times  in  the  Coin  Col- 


lectors' Journal  around  1879-83,  that  the 
8-feather  type  was  the  first  struck  and 
that  this  original  die  was  replaced  before 
less  than  5 00,000  impressions  were  made 

it  was  simply  the  engraver’s  error,  as 
his  original  patterns  only  had  seven  fea- 
thers, although  he  had  made  three  or 
four  reverses  by  hand  for  them.  It  ap- 
pears by  the  coinage  reports  alluded  to, 
that  the  first  delivery  of  Morgan  Dollars 
other  than  patterns  6?  proofs  at  Phila- 
delphia was  made  on  March  23,  and 
comprised  416,000  pieces  — evidently 
those  with  eight  feathers.  The  next  de- 
livery was  of  352,000  pieces,  a week 
later.  Afterwards,  every  few  days  there 
would  be  a big  load  of  dollars  coming 
out;  practically  the  entire  mintage  was 
in  this  denomination.  It  is  most  probable 
then  that  (by  the  Superintendent’s  state- 
ments) only  this  single  delivery  of 
416,000  comprised  the  eight-feather  dol- 
lars, exclusive  of  the  proofs.  Of  the 
latter,  700  were  made  at  the  beginning 
of  1878,  and  300  more  late  in  the  second 
quarter;  consequently  it  is  to  be  as- 
sumed that  the  700  were  of  the  eight- 
feather  emission,  and  the  300  of  the 
seven-feather  type.  The  reasons  for  the 
discrepancy  between  the  figures  pre- 
sented here  and  those  obtained  from  the 
Director  and  published  in  the  1950 
Standard  Catalogue  will  be  discussed 
separately  under  proofs. 

There  is  considerable  doubt  whether 
the  12,000  dollars  of  1895  coined  ex- 
clusive of  the  proofs  were  ever  released, 
and  there  is  a little  doubt  in  my  mind 
whether  they  were  dated  1895  or  not. 
They  were  reported  without  explanation 
as  of  the  last  day  of  the  fiscal  year,  June 
30,  1895.  Other  than  this,  practically  no 
serious  problems  are  presented  by  the 
Philadelphia  silver  coinages  in  the  very 
late  years  through  1899,  which  is  where 
most  of  the  Archives  Mint  material 
stops. 
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GOLD  AND  SILVER  COINAGE  REVISION 

SOUTHERN  BRANCH  MINTS 


New  Orleans 

The  records  for  the  first  two  or  three 
years  are  somewhat  eonfused  and  in' 
complete  tor  several  causes.  (Tie  of  them 
is  that  investigation  which  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  1839  in  the  N.O.  Mint 
and  resulted  in  the  replacement  of  the 
Superintendent  and  Treasurer  (respec- 
tively  David  Bradford  and  Edm.  Forstall) 
by  J.  M.  Kennedy  and  Horace  Cammack. 
This  first  treasurer  (Forstall)  seems  to 
have  been  the  tool  of  his  clerk,  incom- 
petent to  do  more  than  sign  the  papers 
shoved  in  front  of  him  by  that  clerk. 
The  latter  did  an  unknown  amount  of 
figure  juggling  and  embezzling.  Another 
reason  was  the  death  of  the  Coiner  and 
the  Melter  and  Refiner  during  the  in- 
vestigation. These  officers  might  have 
otherwise  cleared  up  much  of  the  con- 
fusion. A third  reason  is  the  absence  of 
regular  monthly  reports,  the  responsi- 
bility jointly  of  the  Treasurer  and  Super- 
intendent. A fourth  is  the  omission  of 
some  figures  from  the  reports  that  were 
sent  in.  A fifth  is  the  use  of  dies  of  the 
previous  year  in  the  current  year,  though 
this  was  against  the  “advice"  of  the  di- 
rector. My  reconstruction  of  the  1838-39 
N.O.  coinage  figures  follows,  for  the  dis- 
puted denominations,  and  is  based  on 
all  extant  material  of  relevance. 

Half-Dollars  Dimes  Half  Dimes 

1838  ? 489,064  115,000 

1839  162,976  1,121,672  1,016,550 

Dimes 

The  first  30,  struck  May  7-8,  1838 
were  not  included  in  later  Mint  reports. 
Ten  were  put  in  the  cornerstone  of  the 
New  American  Theatre  in  New  Orleans, 
laid  the  same  time;  one  was  sent  to  the 
Director  at  Philadelphia  (was  this  the 
specimen  now  in  the  Mint  Cabinet?)  and 
the  rest  were  distributed  among  the  Mint 
officials  and  workmen  in  New  Orleans. 
Coinage  immediately  stopped  because  the 
dime  press  required  extensive  readjust- 


ments and  repairs  before  any  more  than 
those  first  thirty  could  be  struck.  (The 
dies  had  arrived  on  the  3rd  of  May). 
Between  June  29  and  the  end  of  July  a 
total  of  367,434  more  dimes  were  struck, 
the  press  only  by  then  being  in  workable 
condition.  Coinage  stopped  by  the  first 
of  August  and  the  Mint  shut  down  on 
account  of  New  Orlean’s  annual  yellow 
fever  epidemic. 

Coinage  resumed  November  30th  also 
supposedly  (from  the  reports)  of  dimes, 
though  more  probably  of  half  dimes. 
35,000  pieces  were  struck.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  post-investigation  figures  pro- 
vided by  the  Treasurer  at  New  Orleans 
and  included  in  the  1850  and  later  Di- 
rector's Reports  called  these  35,000  half- 
dimes.  The  presently  published  figures 
(402,434  dimes)  are  a result  of  the  Di- 
rector in  1887  having  gone  back  to  the 
pre-investigation  reports  made  by  the  in- 
competent treasurer  Forstall.  It  is  also 
certain  that  some  dimes  and  half-dimes 
dated  1838  were  made  in  1839 — see  be- 
low. 

Half-dimes 

None  were  reserved  for  assay  in  1838 
highly  irregular.  It  is  certain  that  some 
were  struck  late  in  that  year,  however, 
because  a letter  of  the  Superintendent, 
David  Bradford,  of  January  4,  1839  re- 
fers to  the  fact  that  all  but  one  pair  of 
the  half-dimes  dies  of  1838  were  worn 
out.  The  1839  dies  of  dime  and  half- 
dime denomination  were  forwarded  Jan- 
uary 30,  1839.  The  exact  date  of  arrival 
is  unknown  but  certainly  at  least  two 
weeks  later;  the  average  time  required 
was  18  to  19  days.  Previous  to  then  were 
struck : 

Dimes  Half-Dimes 

Delivered  Jan.  16  3,600  70,000 

Delivered  Jan.  31  118,000  10,000 

My  reconstruction  includes  these  figures 
plus  the  35,000  of  the  Novembef  1838 
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coinage  and  the  thirty  struck  in  May 
1838  for  the  proper  denominations.  No 
previous  1839-0  dies  are  known  to  have 
been  sent  for  the  dimes  and  half-dimes 
and  certainly  none  for  the  others.  The 
first  1839  half-dollar  dies  were  sent 
February  26  and  arrived  March  16.  The 
next  were  sent  March  12  and  received 
at  New  Orleans  March  29  along  with 
two  pairs  of  quarter  eagle  dies. 

Half-dollars  1838-0 

The  historical  background  is  provided 
by  the  letter  of  March  7,  1839  from 
Bradford  to  the  Director  in  Philadelphia: 

. . . Up  to  this  time  we  have  but  one 
Coining  press  in  operation  and  that  the 
least  of  the  three  we  have.  About  the 
Middle  of  January,  Mr.  Tyler  struck  a 
few  pieces  of  half-dollars  in  the  large 
press.  He  informed  me  that  the  half- 
dollar  dies  that  had  been  received  at  this 
Branch  Mint  were  made  from  Mr. 
Ecfeldts  press  and  were  too  short  for  the 
large  press  in  this  Mint.  He  informed 
me  that  he  had  fitted  a Member  to  supply 
the  length  in  which  the  half-dollar  dies 
we  have  are  deficient  but  that  it  was 
crushed  after  striking  a few  pieces.  We 
urgently  need  the  quarter  dollar,  the 
half-dollar,  and  a further  supply  of  the 
dime  and  half-dime  dies  for  the  year  and 
I respectfully  request'  that  they  be  for- 
warded to  this  Branch  Mint  by  the 
earliest  opportunity.  I have  to  request 
that  you  inform  me  how  many  pieces  a 
set  of  dies  generally  strike  and  whether 
we  may  use  the  dies  we  have  on  hand  for 
1838?  . . . 

The  Director’s  reply,  dated  March  15 
reads: 

“I  advise  that  the  dies  of  1838  be  not 
used  by  you,  tho’  we  have  sometimes  used 
the  dies  of  a particular  year  for  a few 
days  after  its  close.  The  number  of  pieces 
that  can  be  struck  with  a pair  of  dies  de- 
pends upon  the  hardening  and  is  very 
variable.  Our  average  is  about  200,000.” 

From  the  preceding  correspondence  it 
appears  that  Bradford  had  presented  the 


Director  with  a fait  accompli;  the  date 
of  striking  of  the  half-dollars  (in  Janu- 
ary) compared  with  the  time  of  arrival 
of  the  1839  dies  in  March  proves  that  the 
January  emission  was  dated  1838.  These 
half-dollars  were  not  included  in  monthly 
or  quarterly  reports  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  essais  having  been  made  solely 
to  test  the  press. 

The  1894  A lumismatist  contains  on 
page  198  a review  of  Frossard’s  auction 
of  the  W.  M.  Friesner  collection,  and 
next  to  Lot  583  gives  a note  on  the 
latter’s  disposition  and  source.  This  lot 
was  one  of  the  1838-0  half  dollars.  Not 
mentioned  as  such  in  the  catalogue,  this 
half-dollar  was  noted  in  the  7\[umismatist 
review  as  coming  wrapped  in  an  old 
piece  of  paper  inscribed  in  Rufus  Tyler’s 
handwriting:  “The  enclosed  specimen 
coin  of  the  U.  S.  branch  mint  at  New 
Orleans  is  presented  to  President  Bache 
by  Rufus  Tyler  the  Coiner.  It  may  be 
proper  to  state  that  not  more  than  20 
pieces  were  struck  with  the  half-dollar 
dies  of  1938.”  The  coin  was  reportedly 
bid  in  by  A.  G.  Heaton — early  specialist 
in  Branch  Mint  coinages.  Its  present 
whereabouts  had  not  yet  been  ascertained 
at  this  writing,  assuming  that  the  Tyler 
autograph  still  remains  with  it. 

Assuming  the  authenticity  of  the  re- 
port and  quotation  in  the  Numismatist, 
we  have  an  upper  limit  to  the  number 
coined  of  1838.  Extant  New  Orleans 
Mint'  records  in  the  National  Archives 
(which  are  all  letters  to  Philadelphia  and 
Washington)  give  no  hint  as  to  the 
actual  number  struck  or  extant,  but  it 
will  not  be  far  wrong  to  say  that  there 
were  probably  at  least  sixteen  struck. 
The  previous  estimates  of  only  three 
(Beistle),  four  (Dr.  J.  L.  Riddell,  melter 
and  refiner  at  New  Orleans)  or  seven 
(B.  Max  Mehl)  are  grossly  inadequate. 
If  only  that  Number,  three  to  seven,  had 
been  struck,  would  Tyler  have  said  simp- 
ly “not  more  than  twenty”?  And  actual 
count  quickly  exceeds  the  earlier  figures. 
Co.lonel  Green  at  one  time  owned  four 
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of  them,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  be' 
lieve  that  he  had  cornered  the  market. 
Besides  his  hoard,  there  is  a fifth  sped' 
men  in  the  Mint  Collection;  two  or  three 
others  arc  in  other  museums  and  more 
in  private  hands.  Beistle’s  estimate  can 
he  disregarded  as  he  evidently  did  not 
have  access  to  all  of  Green’s  material. 
The  figure  given  by  Dr.  Riddell  (quoted 
in  Yeoman's  Guidebook)  is  at  best 
secondhand  information,  as  he  did  not 
take  office  until  some  months  after  Rufus 
Tyler  died.  (Rufus  Tyler,  first  coiner  at 
New  Orleans,  died  Sept.  8,  1839  from 
yellow  fever,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Philos  B.  Tyler.  The  mejter  and 
refiner,  James  Maxwell,  fell  victim  to 
the  same  disease  and  died  August  18, 
but  Dr.  Riddell,  who  was  then  appointed 
to  succeed  him,  was  on  a geological  ex' 
pedition  in  Texas,  and  could  not  be 
located  until  the  end  of  November;  he 
gave  bond  and  was  sworn  in  shortly 
afterwards.  This  Riddell  is  perhaps  better 
known  for  a “Monograph  on  the  silver 
dollar,  good  and  bad"  published  in  1843, 
and  for  his  later  excellent  work  in  con' 
nection  with  the  Confederate  postal  serv' 
ice.) 

All  specimens  seen  from  these  dies  of 
1838  are  brilliant  proofs,  which  ini' 
mediately  raises  the  question:  were  those 
now  extant  actually  made  in  New  Orleans 
or  did  Eckfeldt  make  them  in  Philadcb 
phia  before  sending  the  (already  mint' 
marked)  dies  to  New  Orleans?  I person' 
ally  think  that  they  were  intentionally 
made  in  New  Orleans  as  proofs  or  "sped' 
men  coins”  as  they  really  were  then 
called;  there  are  several  other  examples 
of  mintmarked  proofs  in  the  Mint  Cob 
lection  (now  in  the  Smithsonian  Insti' 
tute),  notably  (1)  1879'0  silver  dollar, 
for  which  see  below;  (2)  1 8 5 4'S  double 
eagle;  (3)  185 5 'S  half  dollar,  and  this 
is  known  to  be  the  first  specimen  struck 
from  the  dies  in  1833,  sent  by  the  super' 
intendent  to  Director  Snowden  in  Phila- 
delphia  for  the  Mint  Cabinet.  All  of 
these  pieces  are  perfect  and  bear  all  the 


earmarks  of  the  Philadelphia  proofs.  No 
record  survives  of  when  the  Mint  got 
its  1838'G  half  dollar,  but  I believe  it 
is  quite  unlikely  that  the  piece  was  made 
in  Philadelphia.  Besides,  the  reverse-un- 
like  any  others  examined  shows  a broken 
die  and  the  question  arises:  Did  this 
damage  result  from  the  crushing  of  the 
piece  of  metal  Tyler  put  in  the  press  to 
supply  the  deficient  diedength?  See 
Bradford’s  letter  of  March  7,  1839, 

quoted  above. 

During  late  1837  and  early  1838  one 
of  the  three  coin  presses  at  New  Orleans 
had  been  used  in  tests  for  striking  some 
cents.  Nothing  is  known  about  them, 
whether  they-  are  in  existence  now  or 
were  instead  melted,  other  than  the  fact 
that  the  dies  were  dated  1836,  and  were 
in  the  press  when  the  men  from  Philadeb 
phia  coining  department  brought  it  down 
to  New  Orleans  in  that  year.  These  dies, 
along  with  all  1838-0  dies,  were  de' 
stroyed  June  13,  1839. 

The  extremely  large  proportion  of 
dimes  and  Half  dimes  coined  in  New 
Orleans  compared  with  the  quarter  and 
half-dollars  is  attributed  by  Bradford  and 
the  Director  (Patterson)  to  the  fact  that 
they  passed  respectively  for  12  /i  and 
6]/4  cents  i.e.  bits  and  half'bits  of  the 
Mexican  and  Spanish  dollars. 

1841-0.  The  problem  of  alleged  half 
and  quarter  eagle  coinages  is  solved  thus: 


$3.00 

$2,50 

Jan.  1841 

6300 

Feb. 

2000 

Aug. 

3 0 

7380 

The  1840  dies  were  not  destroyed  until 
Feb.  27,  1841;  the  time  of  arrival  of  the 
1841  dies  is  not  known  but  is  believed 
to  have  been  around  then.  It  is  therefore 
quite  probable  that  the  Jan.  and  Feb. 
deliveries  were  dated  1840.  It  is,  how- 
ever, just  as  probable  that  30  half-eagles 
and  all  the  quarter  eagles  were  dated 
1841  (the  August  delivery)  since  the 
Coiner  would  not  be  likely  to  hold  over 
a shipment  of  coined  gold  for  six  or  seven 
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months  after  it'  was  struck.  He  was  re' 
sponsible  for  it,  and  it  would  seem  that 
he  would  want  to  get  it  out  of  his  hair 
and  into  the  Treasurer’s  hands,  having 
it  entered  to  his  credit  in  the  bullion 
journal.  A halffeagle  was  reported  by 
one  Speice  a good  many  years  ago  in  the 
Numismatist.  The  reverse  was  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  1840'O — (quite  plausi' 
ble,  since  ordinarily  only  new  obverses 
were  sent  to  the  branch  mints  each  year, 
reverses  only  on  requisition  to  replace 
worn  out  or  broken  dies) . 

1845-0  Quarter  Eagles. 

These  were  struck  by  January  22, 
1846  from  the  1845  dies.  The  1846  ob' 
verses  only  arrived  Jan.  24.  Only  4000 
were  coined,  plus  four  reserved  for  assay 
which  accounts  for  the  scarcity  of  this 
date. 

1849-0  Quarter  Dollars. 

This  is  a more  difficult  problem  not 
yet  completely  solved.  The  best  estimate 
perhaps  would  . place  the  number  at 
16,000.  None  were  struck  in  1849,  and 
the  1849  dies  were  defaced  April  1, 
1850.  The  1850  dies  arrived  some  time 
before  April  5 — exact  date  unknown. 
Coinage  reports  are  missing  for  the  first 
two  months,  but  no  quarter  dollars  were 
then  reserved  for  assay,  which  indicated 
either  no  coinage  or  else  only  “speck 
mens”.  In  March  only  halffdollars  were 
reported  as  coined.  No  other  coinage 
figures  are  extant  before  July.  The  Mint 
closed  on  or  about  April  13,  from 
(among  other  things)  lack  of  a Treasurer 
and  it  is  possible  that  some  kind  of  hold' 
over  took  place.  The  next  we  hear  of 
quarter  dollars  is  when  the  Mint  re' 
opened  in  July.  First  delivery  July  8, 
16,000.  The  complete  reports  from  July 
to  December  are  not  extant,  so  it  is 
yet  impossible  to  determine  (by  sub' 
tracting  these  from  the  1850  calendar 
year  totals)  the  amount  of  previous  coin' 


age  which  was  presumably  dated  1849. 
This  problem  will  not  be  completely 
solved  until  the  bullion  journals  or  miss' 
ing  reports  are  located. 

1853-0  Coinage  without  arrows. 

The  number  is  unknown  but  certainly 
included  160,000  half'dimes  (more  than 
the  Philadelphia  coinage).  It  is  very 
probable  that  many  of  these  were  melted 
as  being  worth  more  than  face  after  the 
Act  of  1853.  1000  old  = 1074  new.  The 
dies  of  1853  without  arrows  (two  ob' 
verses  of  each  denomination  below  the 
silver  dollar)  arrived  January  1 1,  1853. 
There  was  no  coinage  reported  in  the 
first  six  months  except  the  160,000  half' 
dimes  in  March.  The  dies  without  arrows 
were  destroyed  May  31,  the  dies  with 
arrows  having  been  received  on  and 
after  April  29.  No  halffdollars  or  dimes 
without  arrows  were  reserved  for  assay, 
indicating  a very  small  coinage.  They 
were  all  probably  struck  the  first  two 
weeks  in  May  and  reported  among  the 
July  issues—  though  this  is  not  definitely 
known,  nor  will  it  be  until  the  bullion 
journals  of  this  branch  are  recovered. 
The  new  coinage  with  arrows  began 
July  7 and  about  a half 'million  of  each 
denomination  were  struck  in  the  one 
month. 

1879'0.  Regarding  the  twelve  silver 
dollar  proofs  made  to  commemorate  re' 
opening  of  this  branch  February  20, 
1879,  I may  say  that  there  is  one  of 
these  in  the  Philadelphia  Mint  Collec' 
tion,  which  is  as  much  a proof  as  the 
1838  Dollar  and  1849  double  eagle.  I 
would  say  it  was  made  in  Philadelphia 
but  for  the  mint  mark  O.  The  first  de' 
livery  of  silver  dollars  in  1879  was  of 
10000  made  February  27,  1879.  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  New  Orleans 
branch  is  known  to  have  had  a hydraulic 
press  and  this  press  is  known  to  have 
been  there  before  1869,  although  when 
it  was  made  is  completely  a mystery. 
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The  fact  just  mentioned,  plus  the  other 
iact  that  the  Coiner’s  Dept,  in  each 
branch  mint  regularly  finished,  hardened 
and  adapted  dies  tor  the  individual  coin' 
ing  presses,  and  on  the  recommendation 
of  A.  L.  Snowden  (Phila.  Coiner  since 
1866)  used  polish  on  the  dies  to  strike 
coins  bright.  It  would  presumably  not 
have  taken  too  much  additional  trouble 
to  produce  a mirror  like  finish;  many  of 
the  coiners  in  the  branch  mints  having 
had  experience  in  Philadelphia  knew  how 
to  do  this. 

Dahlonega. 

The  monthly  reports  of  coinage  sent 
to  Philadelphia  indicate  no  revision  is 
required  in  published  figures.  The  1566 
gold  dollars  reported  for  1860  certainly 
did  not  include  any  dated  1861.  This 
1860  figure  is  a calendar  year  figure 
based  on  the  monthly  reports  sent  to 
Philadelphia  during  that  year.  This 
branch  mint  struck  half-eagles  only  dur' 
ing  January  and  February  1861  and 
nothing  after  the  Confederacy  took  over 
April  8.  Assay  coins  included  two  half' 
eagles  and  no  gold  dollars.  This  branch 
mint  was  in  constant  touch  with  Phila- 
delphia until  April  8,  long  after  the  de' 
fection  of  New  Orleans,  and  no  other 
coinage  was  noted.  The  gold  dollar  dies 
for  1861  (two  dated  reverses)  had  been 
sent  December  10,  1860  and  had  arrived 
with  the  others  by  January  7,  1861.  Con' 
sequently,  the  only  conclusion  that  can 
be  arrived  at  is  that  the  Confederacy 
struck  the  gold  dollars  just  as  they  struck 
887  half 'eagles  at  Charlotte  and  several 
millions  in  gold  and  silver  at  New  Or' 
leans  all  from  dies  of  the  U.  S.  The  rea- 
son why  the  number  of  gold  dollars  of 


186 I'D  is  unknown  lies  in  the  simple 
fact  that  the  bullion  journals  and  other 
books  of  the  Dahlonega  Mint  have  not 
been  located  since  the  Civil  War  and 
it  is  suspected  that  they  are  being  held 
by  private  parties  in  the  South. 


Charlotte  Mint 

Coinage  operations  started  on  March 
28,  1838.  No  deliveries  are  recorded  in 
the  bullion  journals  in  the  first  quarter. 
The  published  figures  ever  since  the 
1838  Director’s  Report  indicate  1900 
more  halTeagles  struck.  There  is  no  way 
of  accounting  for  this.  The  bullion  jour- 
nal figures  I have  summarized  below  cor- 
rect a number  of  erroneous  impressions 
formerly  circulated  as  facts.  One  of  the 
most  frequent  errors  was  the  inclusion 
in  coins  Released  of  pieces  actually  re- 
served tor  assay.  This  error  comes  from 
a defective  bookkeeping  procedure  which 
credited  Gold  Coinage,  not  Coiner’s  ac- 
count ot  Gold  with  pieces  reserved  for 


assay. 

Th 

is  procedure 

was  apparently 

correc 

ted  ; 

after  1843. 

$5.00 

$2/2 

1838 

10959 

7880 

In  all  cases 

not  including 

assay-pieces 

1839 

23425 

18140 

1840 

1970 

It  road  mill, 

Struck  by  March  9 

12822 


17022 

Regular  type. 

In  and  after  April. 


The  explanation  for  the  above: 

There  was  a letter  from  the  Director 
to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Charlotte 
Mint,  Feb.  6,  1840,  enclosing  quarter- 
eagle  dies  and  saying.  “In  the  half-eagle 
dies  sent  to  you  on  the  24th  ult.  your 
Coiner  will  notice  that  the  border  is 
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left  wide  and  deep.*  To  produce  the 
proper  effect'  upon  the  coinage,  it  is 
necessary  that  he  should  cut  the  plan- 
chets  larger  than  usual  so  that  the  milling 
may  be  very  heavy.  I will  thank  you  to 
call  his  attention  to  this  circumstance.” 

R.M.P. 

D 

To 

Col.  Jno.  H.  Wheeler 
Supt. 

*The  border  is,  in  fact,  too  deep  and  we 
have  found  it  necessary  in  consequence  to 
make  a very  deep  milling.  In  the  next  dies 
this  fault  will  be  corrected. 

The  exact  date  of  shipment  of  those 
“next  dies”  is  unknown,  but  is  believed 
not  to  long  postdate  the  delivery  of  that 
letter.  The  same  variation  is  seen  in 
Philadelphia  half  eagles  of  1840  the 
“broad  mill”  being  observed  on  a few 
proofs,  including  the  Mint  Collection 
and  the  Woodin  specimens.  The  above  is 
a genuine  major  variety. 


$5.00 

$2.50 

1841 

21467 

10281 

1842 

27432 

6729 

1843 

44268 

26064 

1844 

23631 

11622 

Mint  burn 

ed  July  27;  closed 

accounts  Dec. 

1844; 

resumed  coinage  Oct.  1846. 

1846 

12995 

4808 

1847-53  No 

problems;  coinage 

figures  con fir 

1854 

39283 

7295 

and  NO  gold  dollars. 

The  published  coinage  figures  erroneous- 
ly gave  out  that  39,291  half-eagles  and 
4 gold  dollars  were  issued.  This  problem 
is  solved  as  follows:  Bullion  Journal 
1854.  Item  in  Profit  and  Loss  Account 
for  $44;  for  8 ha,lf-eagles  and  4 gold 
dollar  assay  coins  lost  in  their  trans- 
mission to  Philadelphia,  March  185  3. 
These  were  evidently  for  the  annual 
assay  to  be  held  in  Feb.  1854  at'  which 
time  the  loss  came  to  light  and  was 
entered  in  the  Bullion  Journals.  You 


will  also  note  that  the  total  of  1854  half- 
eagles differs  by  exactly  8 from  the  totals 
in  the  Director’s  Reports.  Undoubtedly 
the  difference  of  8 comes  from  those  same 
assay-coins. 

There  are  no  further  problems  until 
185  5-60.  1861  Under  the  United  States 
of  America: 

Feb.  1700  half-eagles 

Mar.  2248  half-eagles 

Apr.  2044  Half  eagles  Covers  period 
April  1-18 

Total  5992  Coined  by  the  United 
States 

The  Confederacy  took  over  April  20. 
Bullion  Journal  no  longer  refers  to  Char- 
lotte as  “U.  S.  Branch  Mint”  but  simply 
as  “Branch  Mint,  Charlotte,  No.  Ca.” 
Was  it  regarded  as  a branch  mint  of 
New  Orleans? 

Under  the  Confederacy: 

May  887  Half  Eagles  (Director’s  re- 
port of  6879  includes  these  CSA 
pieces — 5992  plus  887  equals  6879.) 

The  above  Confederate  coinage  from 
U.  S.  dies  was  taken  up  by  error  in  the 
Director’s  report,  though  like  the  mil- 
lions issued  at  New  Orleans  after  the 
rebels  seized  the  mint  in  January  1861, 
it  was  not  issued  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States.  The  Charlotte  Branch 
closed  operations  Sept. -Oct.  1861.  No 
more  reported  on  the  books  as  having 
been  coined  and  some  thousands  in  gold 
bullion  were  returned  to  depositors  un- 
coined (conjecture — were  the  dies  worn 
out?)  Twelve  half -eagles  were  returned 
to  Philadelphia  for  assay  presumably 
from  the  Feb. -April  deliveries  paid  for 
out  of  Contingent  Expenses,  per  order  of 
the  Governor  of  N.  C.  There  is  no  record 
of  any  previous  assay-coins  sent  to  Phila- 
delphia and  this  was  evidently  a regular 
part  of  the  yearly  close  of  operations. 
Twelve  1861-C  half  eagles  were  tested 
by  the  Assay  Commission  in  Feb.  1862, 
said  to  have  been  from  the  Feb. -Apr. 
Charlotte  coinage. 
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Carson  City 

Extant'  monthly  reports  (and  they  are 
not  complete)  confirm  published  figures 
on  gold  and  silver  coins  187093  so  lar 
as  seen.  There  are  relatively  few  prob- 
lems in  this  series.  One  is  the  1873 
arrows  versus  no  arrows  coinage  and  how 
it  divided. 

The  dies  without  arrows  were  re' 
ceived  Nov.  9,  1872.  Dies  with  arrows 
(obverses)  were  received  March  31  to  be 
used  on  and  after  April  1.  1873.  De' 
livery  figures  for  silver  of  the  first  three 
months  are  complete,  and  they  indicate 
that  the  silver  coinage  divides  as  follows: 

Half 

Dollars  Dols.  Quarters  Dimes 

No.  arrows  2300  102,500  4,000  12,400 

Arrows  234,560  12,462  18,791 

The  above,  of  course,  does  not  include 
assay'pieces.  The  most  surprising  figure  is 
the  dimes,  and  no  explanation  readily 
arises.  No  monthly  coinage  reports  sent 
from  Carson  are  extant  covering  the 
period  of  the  1876  twenty'Cent  piece. 
Five  were  reserved  for  assay  in  March 
only.  There  were  thirty  reserved  in 
1875,  which  shows  the  approximate  ratio. 
One  monthly  coinage  aceount'book  prc' 
pared  in  Washington  says  2000  (re' 
corded  as  dollars)  evidentlv  this  was  the 
source  of  the  figure  in  the  Director’s  Re' 
port.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
many  if  not  most  were  recoined  when  the 
denomination  was  discontinued,  like  the 
proofs  in  Philadelphia.  Judging  by  the 
fate  of  the  12,400  dimes  mentioned 
above,  it  is  not  hard  to  believe  that  a 
similar  event  happened  to  these  far  more 
unpopular  coins. 

San  Francisco 

Operations  started  April  3,  1854.  The 
185  4'S  coinage  reports  are  correct  as 
published.  The  Mint  collection  has  a 
brilliant  proof  185 4-S  double'eagle;  only 


one  I ever  heard  of.  The  first  silver  was 
coined  March  1855.  The  first  half  dollar 
struck  was  sent  to  Philadelphia  and  is 
now  in  the  Mint  Collection.  It  is  a 
brilliant  proof.  The  main  trouble  in 
starting  gold  coinage  was  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  parting  acids  in  order  to 
separate  enough  of  silver  from  the  gold 
deposits  to  make  them  of  the  standard 
required  by  law.  California  gold  aver' 
aged  888  parts  gold  to  108  parts  silver 
and  tr.ices  of  other  metals;  the  law  re' 
quired  900  parts  gold  to  not  over  50 
parts  silver  and  50  parts  copper,  ranging 
to  900  gold  and  100  copper.  The  Mint’s 
gold  usually  contained  from  33  to  50 
parts  silver  in  the  thousand  to  give  the 
alloy  a good  color. 

1858-S  quarter  eagles 

All  the  1200  reported  were  coined 
before  Jan.  19, 1858. The  185 8'S  dies  ar' 
rived  long  afterwards — sent  from  Phiho 
delphia  March  4.  Therefore  this  alleged 
coinage  was  dated  1857. 

1861-S 

The  Fecht  gift  to  ANS  ( contains  a 
double'eagle  of  this  date  and  mint  with 
a reverse  (as  on  AW281)  designed  by 
A.  C.  Paquet,  Mintmarked  S.  This  piece 
was  illustrated  in  the  March  1937  Nil' 
mismatist  P 199.  It  was  found  in  a 
hoard  in  Hull,  Texas.  About  this  coinage 
I have  the  following  information:  The 
San  Francisco  branch  reopened  for  coin' 
age  Jan.  10,  1861.  Previously  the  Supt. 
had  complained  of  trouble  in  hardening 
and  adapting  to  the  presses  the  new 
double'eagle  reverse  (this  Paquet  die). 
And  then  a letter  of  Feb.  9,  1861:  “I 
have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  re' 
ceipt  of  your  favor  of  the  5th  ulto., 
‘overland’  which  however  did  not  come 
to  hand  until  the  2nd  inst.  I was,  there' 
fore,  unable  to  prevent  the  striking  and 
issuing  of  a large  number  of  Double 
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Eagles  coined  with  the  new  die.  The 
amount  coined  was  $385000.” 

The  “favor”  referred  to  was  un- 
doubtedly  the  order  (like  that  sent  about 
the  same  time  to  the  New  Orleans  Mint) 
for  the  branch  mint  to  use  the  old  $20.00 
reverse  and  not  the  new  one — an  error  in 
diameter  had  occurred  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Mint  and  the  pieces  struck  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  make  to  stack,  be- 
cause of  the  excessively  narrowmilling. 
From  the  preceding  it  seems  that  there 
were  actually  issued : 

Paquet  reverse  $20.00  19250 

(Smallest  coinage  1854-1907) 

Regular  reverse  748750 

1866-S.  Coins  with  and  without  motto. 
The  dies  with  motto  ’ IN  GOD  WE 
TRUST  were  sent  March  16,  1866  and 
received  in  San  Francisco  April  14,  on 
April  16  more  (especially  more  obverses) 
were  requisitioned.  Coinage  reports  are 
as  follow: 


January 

^ O 
o 

$10 

$5 

50  cents 

February 

March 

38000 

66250 

8500 

9000 

60000 

April 

48750 

5 500 

10920 

May 

104250 

9000 

10000 

June 

51750 

6000 

5000 

July-Dee. 

517500 

10000 

984000 

All  the  quarter  dollars  were  struck  in 
August.  All  the  monthly  reports  were 
dated  the  end  of  the  month,  and  no  di- 
visions are  recorded.  Consequently,  the 
gold  coin  divisions  into  with  and  without 
motto  are  subject  to  the  possibility  of  a 
small  error  from  possible  inclusion  with 
the  latter  of  any  no-motto  coins  struck 
in  the  first  14  days  of  April.  The  only 
way  for  certainty  on  this  point  to  exist 
would  be  for  the  bullion  journals  of  San 
Francisco  Mint  for  that  period  to  be 
located. 


My  tentative  division: 

$20  $10  $7  50  cents 

No  Motto:  120000  8500  9000  60000 

Motto:  722250  1 1500  34920  994000 


1870-S 

The  3000  gold  dollars  were  all  struck 
in  May  1870.  Either  they  were  made  be- 
tween May  28  and  May  31  or  the  mint- 
marks  were  put  in  by  the  Coiner  as  on 
the  $3.00  pieces.  There  is  also  a big 
question  whether  some  may  not  have 
been  released  WITHOUT  mintmark  by 
this  branch. 

The  following  documents  explain: 

Telegram  received  Philadelphia 
5/14/70. 

FETTER  OMITTED  ON  ONE 
DOLLAR  AND  THREE  DOL- 
LAR DIES  SENT  TO  THIS 
BRANCH  FOR  THIS  YEAR. 
2000  PIECES  COINED  CAN 
THEY  BE  ISSUED 

O H LAGRANGE  SUPT 
Letter  from  L.  to  Philadelphia  May  27, 
1870: 

Sir:  I enclose  herewith  receipt  of 
Wells  Fargo  U Co.  for  one  dollar 
and  three  dollar  dies  which  were 
yesterday  forwarded  to  you  at 
Philadelphia.  It  is  proper  to  state 
that  our  Coiner  cut  the  letter  S 
on  the  three  dollar  die  after  it 
was  received  here  for  the  purpose 
of  stamping  a single  piece  to  be 
put  into  the  casket  for  the  corner- 
stone of  our  new  mint  building. 
Only  one  piece  was  struck  under 
my  direction  for  the  purpose 
above  stated.  (Signed)  O.  H. 
Lagrange,  Supt.  Hon.  James  Pol- 
lock, Dir. 

Note  that  this  Supt.  does  not  mention 
or  even  hint  at  any  duplicate  being  struck 
for  any  other  purpose;  yet  we  know  that 
the  Coiner  J.  B.  Harmstead  did  make 
one  other,  which  appeared  in  the  Wood- 
in  collection.  A letter  of  May  28  ac- 
knowledges receipt  of  two  $1.00  silver 
reverses,  two  $3.00  and  two  $1.00  gold 
reverses.  Neither  the  $3.00  nor  the  $1.00 
silver  were  ever  accounted  for  in  coin- 
age reports.  No  silver  dollars  particularly, 
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were  reserved  for  assay,  which  indicates 
either  that  they  were  made  at  Philadel- 
phia (not  very  probable)  or  that  the 
coinage  was  a “specimen’'  one  of  ex- 
ceedingly small  size. 

1873-S 

Dies  for  silver  without  arrows  arrived 
Nov.  16,  1872.  The  arrows  dies  arrived 
April  12,  1873.  In  January  and  March, 
no  silver  coinage.  But  in  February, 
though  the  coinage  report  is  unlocated 
it  is  on  record  that  one  Silver  Dollar, 
one  Half  Dollar  and  33  hajf-dimes  were 
reserved  for  assay.  These  were,  therefore, 
1873-S  dated  issues.  The  fewness  of 
assay-coins  of  the  $1.00  and  50  cents  in- 


dicates an  extra  small  coinage,  and  we 
know  that  there  were  only  700  dollars 
The  complete  coinage  reports  by  months 
for  1873  half-dollars  are  not  extant  to 
my  knowledge,  so  it  is  not  possible  to 
ascertain  the  February  half  dollar  coin- 
age by  subtracting  the  sum  of  the  later 
ones  from  the  published  total.  This  prob- 
lem, again  can  be  solved  only  when  the 
missing  report  or  the  bullion  journals 
are  located. 

There  is  no  historical  background  for 
the  half  and  quarter  dollars  coinages  of 
1878-S;  all  were  made  in  February. 
Neither  is  there  any  for  the  24  dimes  of 
1894-S;  they  were  reported  in  June, 
without  comment. 


EARLY  AMERICAN  MEDALISTS 

AND  -DIE-SINKERS 

CONTINUED 

By  RICHARD  S.  KENNEY 

ROBERT  BALL  HUGHES 


A sculptor  who  designed  the  American 
Art  Union  medal  of  John  Trumbull  in 
1849,  in  conjunction  with  C.  C.  Wright 
and  Duggan.  Hughes  was  born  in  Eng- 
land in  1806,  settled  in  New  York  in 
1829  and  maintained  a studio  in  Dor- 
chester, Mass.  His  famous  work  of  Chief 
Justice  John  Marshall  reposes  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  He 
died  in  1868. 


JOHN  HULL 

A goldsmith  ( 1624-1683)  who  was  the 
mintmaster  of  The  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony  and  who  coined  the  early  silver 
coins  of  the  colony  at  Boston. 


EDWARD  HULSEMAN 

An  engraver  of  New  York  City  whose 
address  between  1837  and  1841  was  at 
80  Nassau  Street.  His  initial  H appears 
on  the  Hard  Times  tokens  bearing  Low 
numbers  104  and  5 1. 

JONATHAN  INGERSOLL 

See  James  Jarvis 

CHARLES  CROMWELL  INGHAM 

A painter  who  designed  the  Edwin 
Forrest  medal  engraved  by  C.  C.  Wright. 
He  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1796,  came 
to  New  York  in  1816  and  helped  found 
the  National  Academy  of  Design.  He 
died  in  1863. 
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AUGUSTUS  HUMBERT 

United  States  Assayer  of  Gold  in 
California  who  issued,  in  1851  and  1852, 
his  famous  fifty-dollar  gold  pieces. 


made  by  the  board  of  treasury  with 
James  Jarvis,  the  one  for  coining  three 
hundred  tons  of  copper  of  the  federal 
standard,  to  be  loaned  to  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  additional  quan- 
tity of  forty-live  tons,  which  he  was  to 
pay  as  a premium  to  the  United  States 
for  the  privilege  of  coining  . . . The  other 
contract  with  said  Jarvis  is  for  the  sale  of 
a quantity  of  copper,  amounting,  as  per 
account,  to  71,174  pounds;  this  the  said 
Jarvis  has  received  at  the  stipulated  price 
of  eleven  pence  farthing,  sterling,  per 
pound,  which  he  contracted  to  pay  in 
copper  coin,  of  the  federal  standard,  on 
or  before  the  last  day  of  August  1788 

•>  i 


ELIAS  JACKSON 

Of  Litchfield,  Conn.  See  Harmon. 


JAMES  JARVIS 

The  coiner  of  New  Haven  who  was 
responsible  for  the  Fugio  and  Connecti- 
cut Cents.  On  Oct.  20,  1785,  Samuel 
Bishop,  Joseph  Hopkins,  James  Hiflhouse, 
and  John  Goodrich  were  given  exclusive 
right  to  establish  a mint  to  coin  Connecti- 
cut coppers  for  five  years.  On  Nov.  12, 
1785  these  men  formed  a copartnership 
with  Pierpont  Edwards,  Jonathan  Inger- 
solf,  Elias  Shipman,  and  Abel  Buel  (who 
cut  the  dies).  In  April  1786,  James  Jarvis 
became  a partner  by  buying  out  Edwards, 
Shipman,  and  part  of  Ingersoll.  In  Sep- 
tember of  1787,  the  mint  was  leased  to 
Mark  Leavenworth  for  six  weeks. 

Regarding  the  Fugio  Cents  of  1787, 
the  first  coins  issued  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  we  quote  from  the 
Journal  of  Congress  which  is  reproduced 
by  Crosby:  “.  . . There  are  two  contracts 


JOSEPH  JENKS 

The  die-cutter  and  mechanic  of  the 
Saugus  (Mass.)  Iron  Works  who  en- 
graved the  first  Massachusetts  shilling  in 
1652.  From  the  Massachusetts  Records, 
vol.  iv,  quoted  by  Crosby,  we  find  that 
. . . “This  Joseph  Jencks,  Sen.,  had  pre- 
viously been  said  to  be  “of  Linn,11  and 
it  is  supposed  it  was  he  who  cut  many 
of  the  dies  for  the  coinage  of  this  mint.11 

ALFRED  JONES 

A line  engraver  who  was  born  in  Eng- 
land in  1819.  From  1834  to  1838  he 
worked  for  the  banknote  firm  of  Raw- 
don,  Wright,  Hatch  and  Edson  of  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.  He  designed  the  Henry  Clay 
medal  (Satterlee  119)  the  dies  of  which 
were  executed  by  C.  C.  Wright. 


JOHN  KAY 

A mechanic  and  patternmaker  of  Salt 
Lake  City  who  was  the  first  coiner  and 
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one  of  the  Jie-eutters  for  the  Mormon 
gold  eoinage  of  1849  to  1860.  See  Bar' 
low  and  Taylor. 


KELLOGG  AND  COMPANY 

From  Edgar  H.  Adams  we  quote  the 
following:  “The  firm  of  Kellogg  & Co. 
was  composed  of  John  G.  Kellogg, 
formerly  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  George 
F.  Richter,  who  began  an  assaying  bush 
ness  as  “Kellogg  it  Co.”  at  106  Mont' 
gomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Dec.  19, 
1853.  In  1854  Mr.  Richter  withdrew 
from  the  firm  and  Augustus  Humbert 
joined  Mr.  Kellogg,  the  firm  changing 
its  title  to  Kellogg  it  Humbert,  although 
the  coins  issued  at  their  assay  office  all 
bore  the  name  of  Kellogg  it  Co.  This  was 
one  of  the  most  important  private  assay 
offices  operated  in  California.  Immense 
amounts  of  coin  were  produced  with 
their  stamp,  the  total  amount  issued  be' 
ing  estimated  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$6,000,000.”  The  issues  were  twenty' 
do.lh  ir  pieces  of  1854  and  185  5 and  fifty' 
dollar  pieces  in  1855. 


WILLIAM  KNEASS 

The  second  engraver  of  the  U.S.  Mint. 
Born  in  Lancaster,  Pa.  in  1781,  Kneass 
served  in  the  mint  from  1824  to  1840 


when  he  died.  Among  his  works  are 
Washington  medals,  the  pattern  half' 
dollar  of  1838,  the  gold  coinage  of  1834 
and  1838  as  well  as  the  silver  coinage  of 
1836  to  1838. 


FRANCIS  X.  KOHLER 

A die'cutter  born  in  Germany  in  1818 
and  who  started  his  business  in  Bald' 
more  in  1851.  Most  widely  known  for 
his  sutler  checks,  Kohler  was  also  re' 
sponsible  for  several  medals  among  which 
are  the  Wreckers  Medal  and  the  award 
medal  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail' 
road.  He  died  in  1886. 


FREDERICK  D.  KOHLER 

The  State  Ass  ayer  of  California  who 
issued  several  gold  ingots  from  the  Sacra' 
mento  and  San  Francisco  branches  of  the 
State  Assay  Office.  These  very  rare 
pieces  are  dated  1850. 

GEORGE  F.  ALBERT  KUNER 

Born  in  Lindau,  Germany  in  1819, 
Kuner  learned  gold  and  silversmithing  at 
an  early  age.  The  turmoils  of  1848  saw 
him  arrive  in  this  country  as  a political 
refugee  and  he  settled  in  San  Francisco. 
After  a brief  interlude  with  Moffat  and 
Co.  he  started  his  own  engraving  bush 
ness  in  1849.  The  following  private  gold 
coins  were  engraved  by  him:  Baldwin  5, 
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10,  20;  Dunbar  6?  Co.  5;  Humbert  50 
dollar  slugs;  N.G.N.  5;  Schultz  & Co.  5; 
all  the  coins  of  Wass  Molitor  & Co. 
and  the  Mormon  5 dollar  piece  of  1860. 
Kuner  also  made  the  dies  for  various 
Mechanic  Institute  medals  as  well  as  the 
seals  for  Wells,  Fargo  6?  Co.  He  died  in 
1906. 

LANDER 

According  to  Bushnell,  Lander  of  New 
York  cut  the  dies  for  the  William  J. 
Mullen  store  card  in  1837  (Adams, 
N.  Y.  616). 

MAJ.  ELI  LEAVENWORTH 

From  Crosby  P.  223 : . . We  further 

find  from  the  information  of  Majr.  Eli 
Leavenworth  that  he  has  made  blank 
coppers  the  last'  fall  had  them  stamped 
in  New  York  with  various  impressions— 
some  few  of  them  with  an  impression 
similar  to  the  impression  of  the  coppers 
coined  by  the  aforementioned  compy.— 
We  further  End  that  Abel  Bewel  has 
gone  to  Europe  that  previous  to  his  de- 
parture he  gave  his  son  Benjamin  Bewel 
liberty  to  coin  coppers  which  business 
he  is  now  pursuing  and  has  just  began 
to  stamp  them  all  . . Crosby,  in  ad- 
dition, believes  that  Leavenworth  was 
responsible  for  the  Libernatus,  Clinton, 
Non  Vi  Virtute  Vici,  and  the  Immunis 
Columbia  of  1787. 


ROBERT  LOVETT,  SR. 

The  father  of  three  famous  die-sinkers, 
George  H.,  Robert,  Jr.,  and  J.  D.  The 
elder  Lovett  was  known  in  Philadelphia 


from  1816  to  1822  and  is  known  to  have 
worked  in  New  York  as  early  as  1825. 
In  addition  to  his  own  rare  store  card 
struck  in  1833-34,  he  is  best  known  for 
the  Croton  Aqueduct  Medal  of  1848. 

MARK  LEAVENWORTH 

SEE  Jarvis. 

LEONARD 

A die-sinker  whose  best  known  works 
were  the  Henry  Clay  medals  bearing  the 
Satterlee  numbers  121-123,  124-5,  128- 
130. 

THOMAS  MACHIN 

The  executive  of  the  hardware  and 
coining  firm  of  Machines  Mills  at'  New 
Grange,  now  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  The  firm 
struck  imitation  English  halfpence,  and 
in  conjunction  with  Harmon’s  firm  in 
Vermont,  also  struck  New  York  and 
Vermont  coppers.  The  dies  were  en- 
graved by  James  Atlee.  Born  in  England 
in  1744,  Machin  served  as  a British 
officer  and  during  the  Revolution  joined 
the  Americans.  He  died  in  1816.  For  a 
fuller  account  of  Machin’s  Mills,  see 
Crosby,  pp.  190-192. 


J.  MANLY 

The  Philadelphia  publisher  who  issued 
the  Washington  medal  of  1790  engraved 
by  Brooks  (Baker  61). 

(To  be  continued) 
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To  lie  Published  In  December 

COINS  OF  THE  WORLD 

Twentieth  Century  Issues 

1901-1950 

Fourth  Edition 

Containing  a complete  .list  of  all  the  coins  issued  by  the  countries  of 
the  whole  world,  their  colonies  or  dependencies,  with  illustrations  of 
most  of  the  types  and  the  average  valuation  among  collectors  and 
dealers.  The  most  important  general  numismatic  work  of  modern 
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